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The Children's Newspaper Week Ending May 15, 1^48 



Marooned by Floods King Charles’s 


IN Australia 

A Long and Hazardous Walk 
in the Northern Wilds 

hJOT long ago the C N wrote of the scientific expedition to 
L’’ study Aboriginal life in Arnhem Land, the little known 
region in the north of Australia’s Northern Territory. Now 
has come news of the dangers and hardships this little party of 
15 American and Australian adventurers—two of them women— 
have had'to face owing to the worst local floods in living memory. 


In this wild land of the Black- 
fellows some 30,000 square miles 
were turned into a lake—an area 
over half the size of England. 
Twenty-four inches of rain fell in 
13 days—very nearly as much as 
the rainfall for a whole year in 
some parts of England. 

In Dire Straits 

The little party of scientists 
had set up their heaciquarters on 
Groote Eylandt, an island about 
40 miles square, situated _^in the 
Gulf of Carpentaria east'of the 
coast of Arnhem Land, when the 
heavens seemed to open on them 
and they found themselves 
bogged down and marooned by 
the rising waters. 

' They were soon threatened by 
a shortage of food, for a barge 
bringing food to them broke 
down, and aircraft were unable to 
land on the water-covered land. 
The nearest outpost of civilisa¬ 
tion was a mission station 38 
miles from their camp. This, too, 
was probably cut off by the floods, 
but they knew that, like most 
lonely stations in Australia, it 
^possessed a wireless transmitter 
worked by pedals. 

So low did their food supplies 
run that their leader, Mr Charles 
Mountford, decided to walk 
through the flooded wilderness to 
the mission station in order to 
send a wireless message for help 
to Darwin, 500 miles away. He 
set out with an Aboriginal guide 
on a journey which was one long 
struggle against water, mud, 
crocodiles, and snakes. It took 
him four days to travel the 38 


Strange Noises From 
Ocean Depths 

^HE deep-sea expedition of 
scientists from Bermuda in 
the ketch Caryn, which the CN 
wrote about not long ago, has 
already achieved some remark¬ 
able results. The scientists have 
made a record of noises uttered 
by fish. 

An hydrophone—an under¬ 
water listening. apparatus—was 
lowered-200 feet, and this ampli¬ 
fied the queer noises made by the 
residents of those depths. There 
were screams, wails, hoots, 
whistles and, strangest of all, a 
sound like a cow mooing. 

It has been known for some 
time that fishes can make noises 
of different kinds, but this is 
probably, the first recording of 
their great variety. • 

We learned in Alice in Wonder¬ 
land that under the sea the 
whiting “do the boots and 
shoes”; now we must conclude 
that they whistle’ while they 
work! 


■ miles. Frequently he was waist 
deep in' the swirling flood water 
and he had to cross swollen 
rivers infested with crocodiles. 
'Once he was nearly lost when he 
was swept off a crude log bridge 
over a stream. 

At last he reached the mission 
station and his message -was 
pedalled out on the little wireless 
transmitter. Aircraft dropped 
food supplies to the marooned 
party at Groote Eylandt. There 
a new menace had appeared; 
numbers of poisonous snakes had 
been disturbed by the rising 
floods, and the members of the 
expedition had to move with 
great caution. 

Stone Age Men? 

This intrepid little party of 
scientists, however, have not been 
deterred by these hardships from 
their purpose of making an in¬ 
tensive study; over a period of 
nine months, of the Aboriginals 
living their traditional life in this 
never-never land; tracing their 
beginnings and the time of the 
arrival of their forefathers in 
Australia. They hope to investi¬ 
gate the report that a tribe of 
Stone Age men are living in rocky 
country in the north part of 
Arnhem Land. Already they 
have made some interesting dis¬ 
coveries, near Darwin, of strange 
specimens of fish life, birds, in¬ 
sects, and traces of prehistoric 
Aboriginal life. 

Let us hope that this adven¬ 
turous little band will have better 
fortune as the Australian winter 
advances. 


A Modern Mine 



A great improvement oh the ugly 
pithead gear of coal mines is this 
new concrete structure at Mossley 
Common Colliery, Lancashire. 


Watch 

A TALE OF THE 
CIVIL WAR 

^ SILVER striking watch vvhich 
Charles I gave to Sir Edward 
Worsley has been presented to 
the British Museum by Mr C. F. 
Worsley; it has been preserved 
by the family for 300 years and 
has a romantic story; 

King Charles gave the watch 
to Edward Worsley for helping 
in his attempt to escape from 
Carisbrooke Castle in the Isle 
of Wight. This devoted Cavalier 
was with a little party who, one 
nighf in April .1648, were waiting 
with horses outside the. castle 
walls for the King.- They had a 
spare horse for him and they 
planned to escort him swiftly to 
the coast, where one John New- 
land, of Newport, had prepared 
a vessel for the royal fugitive. 

Between the Bars 

The signal to Charles that all 
was ready was given by one of 
his attendants,- Henry Firebrace, 
throwing something against his 
bedchamber window. Th^ King, 
as pre-arranged, was -to squeeze 
himself through the bars of his 
bedroom window and let himself 
down into the court by a rope, 
Firebrace was then to help him 
scale the castle wall by another 
rope. 

The scheme went wrong at the 
outset because poor Charles got 
himself stuck between the bars 
of his window, qnd for a time 
could move neither forwards nor 
backwards. At last he wrenched 
himself back into his room and 
gave up the attempt to escape. 

But he was grateful for his 
friends’ efforts, and now we shall 
be able to see the watch which 
is a relic of those unhappy far- 
off days: for it will be kept in 
the King Edward Gallery of the 
British Museum. Tlie watch has 
a perforated outer case so that 
, the strike is not muffled: the 
inner case has a beautiful floral 
decoration. 

Margate’s Young 
Boat-Builders 

JpouR young members of the 
Margate Yacht Club—two 
of them schoolboys—have refused 
to let shortages and high costs 
prevent them from taking part 
in the club’s activities. 

A 10-foot “cadet” yacht, if 
made by boat-builders, would cost 
at l&st £90, and in any case few 
can be built owing to the short¬ 
age of timber. But, working to a 
plan published in a yachting 
magazine, and guided by two 
senior members of the club, the 
four amateur builders began work 
last November and their two 
yachts are now' nearing com¬ 
pletion. They have used scrap 
wood from a local yard, and parts 
of an old mahogany dining table 
have been used for the dropped 
keels. The most expensive item 
is the sails, which will cost about 
£12, making a total cost of about 
£20 each for the two craft. 

As a mark of appreciation of 
the enthusiasm of the young 
yachtsmen the older members of 
the Margate Club propose to 
pay for these home-built boats. 


Youth Steps Out 





Two young walkers at the old windmill near Reigate, Surrey 


A Wonderland Lighted by an Insect 

NEW ZEALAND’S GLOW-WORM CAVES 


^MONG the many wonders to be 
seen in New Zealand are the 
famous and beautiful Waitomo 
Caves in the,North Island of the 
Dominion. 

Although these caves had been 
known to the Maori people for 
many years, they were not 
entered by them ow'ing to the 
Maori superstitious dread of the 
“taniwhas” (monsters) who w'ere 
believed to haunt the entrance; 
and so the wonders that existed 
within these vast underground 
caverns remained a mystery un¬ 
til the pakeha, or white man, 
who Had no such fears, explored 
them in a canoe, entering by the 
stream which flows through the 
caves. Since then a new en¬ 
trance has been found and 
tourists from all over the world 
visit the caves to see the wonder¬ 
ful formations that are there. 

Exquisitely beautiful, .the 
various chambers range from 
cathedral-like caves of immense 
proportions to miniature grot¬ 
tos, each one crowded with a 
variety of stalactite and stalag¬ 
mite formations, no two forma¬ 
tions being alike. Perhaps most 
awe-inspiring of all is the ghostly 
glow-worm cave .through- which 
visitors are transported in com¬ 
plete silence by small canoe, sur¬ 
rounded by a fairyland. 

On either side of the cave can 
be seen the millions of tiny lights 
from the glow-worms which 


swarm over the rpek walls, while 
in the slow-moving stream below 
the radiance of the lights is re¬ 
flected with increased beauty. 
These luminous creatures are 
not the glow-worms familiar to 
us in this country, but the larvae 
of a fly which glides along a kind 
of web giving off light from the 
last of the many segments of its 
body. 

It has now been reported that 
another glow-worm cave has been 
discovered in the far south of 
the South Island of the 
Dominion. , This cave, with 
water swirling in it, is believed 
to be the cave from which Lake 
Te Anau got its name. The cor¬ 
rect name of the lake is said to 
be Te Ana Au, which means Cave 
with Swirling Water in It, 
and the newly-discovered cave 
answers that description. Situ¬ 
ated betvveen the middle and 
south fiords of the lake, it is in¬ 
habited by millions of these glow¬ 
worms. 

The entrance to the cave was 
found about a year ago, but be¬ 
cause of the hazardous nature 
of the approach—it being neces¬ 
sary to wade up to the waist in 
water under a rock face—only 
recently has there been success 
in reaching the cave. 

If some way can be found of 
making the cave more accessible 
it is likely to attract wide 
interest. 
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American Aid and What 
It Really Means 

S hips crossing the Atlantic Ocean will soon be arriving in 
British ports, bringing ^le first cargoes under the Marshall 
Aid Plan. It is an historic event, and each of us should know 
the main points of the Foreign Assistance Act under which 
we shall benefit from American generosity. 

Mr Bevin’s recent call to the 
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Islands Coveted World News Reel 


These cargoes Will be. a gift 
from the American people, and 
such gifts will be coming regu¬ 
larly to Britain (and to the other 
15 European nations) for the 
next four years. This European 
Recovery Programme will cost 
the American people more than 
five thousand million dollars 
(£1,250,000,000) in the first year 
only. 

The principal aim - of the 
Foreign Assistance Act, signed 
by President Truman oh April 3, 
is to permit the American 
Government to spend strictly 


dockers to speed the turn-round 
of ships in our ports. The 
dockers can thus help to save 
dollars.) 

These' are, then, the main 
features of the unprecedented 
and unselfish American gift of 
five thousand million dollars. 
But we in the West should be 
deluding' ourselves if we think 
that our future has already been 
assured by this- gift alone. This 
is far from true. It will be up 
to the'15 West-European nations 
actually to meet the. three main 


defined sums of money on ' purposes of the Act—by increas- 


foreign aid. By “ foreign aid ■” 
is meant not only what we call 
Marshall Aid but also- other 
schemes, such as military aid to 
Greece and Turkey (valued at 
nearly £70,000,000), a ^15,000,000 
contribution to the International 
Children’s Fund, and about 
£100,000,000 for economic and 
military aid to China. 

Administrator’s Task 

But the main provisions of 
the Act deal with the European 
Recovery Programme* which aims 
at supporting “ that economic 
co-operation in Europ'e which is 
essential for lasting peace and 
prosperity.” 

■The way European prosperity 
is to be brought back is by im¬ 
provement of European produc¬ 
tion, expansion of trade between 
nations, and restoration of sound 
currencies. 

The Act lays down what funds 
can be given to European 
nations: but it has left a lot of 
responsibility of how to spend 
them to Mr Paul Hoffman, the 
Administrator of the Act. It will 
be his task to make agreements 
with various nations,- to review 
the situation in which -these 
nations have found themselves, 
and to end the aid if he finds 
it necessary in any particular 
case. 

We must also bear in mind 
that the American Congress is 
keeping the purse strings very 
tight. Although their Act fore¬ 
sees a "four-year duration of 
American aid there will be need 
each year to ask the Congress to 
authorise expenditure for the 
next 12 months. 

Canada Helped 

An important point in the Act 
is this; once the country has 
been given the dollars it can 
buy goods wherever it wishes. 
This is particularly helpful to 
Britain, which may wish to buy 
a lot of goods in Canada. 
Canada, being herself short of 
U S dollars, may be very willing 
to send us more of her goods if 
we pay with that currency. 

One restrictfon, .however, was 
specially put into the Act to help 
American, .shipping. Under this, 
half of all aid-cargoes bought in 
America must be shipped in 
U S vessels, and so ship-owning 
countries like Britain or Prance 
or Norway wilLhave to spend a 
part of their dollars to pay for 
the transport of goods. 

(It is a fact that, ton for ton, we 
should be able to carry the goods 
cheaper in our own vessels, and- 
this is one of the reasons for 


ing production, by strengthening 
their currencies, and by expand¬ 
ing international trade. 

For American relief will pro¬ 
vide only five per cent of the 
goods Europeans must turn out 
in the next four years if they 
are to prosper. .Yet that five per 
cent should provide the neces¬ 
sary boost, the initial turning of 
the handle—the first shilling as 
it were to set a child on the road 
to saving—a gift that may just 
mean' all the difference between 
success and failure of our post-' 
war plans and hopes. 

DEMOBBED 

The nose of a wartime 
glider has been put to 
a new and more peace¬ 
ful use at Woodman- 
cote, in Gloucester¬ 
shire. As the picture 
shows, it has been 
converted into an ex- 
cellent chicken-house. 

Dry and draught- 
proof, it' is very light 
and can easily be 
shifted. 


by Pirates 

'J'HE Government of the Maidive 
Islands, about 400 miles 
south-w'est of Ceylon, have en¬ 
tered into a netv agreement with 
Britain. The new treaty was 
signed recently at Mal6, the chief 
island, by the Sultan of the Mal¬ 
dives and by British officials who 
aiTived in a warship. 

The Maldives consist of a great 
number of coral islets, green with 
coconut palms; only a few are 
inhabited. The people, over 
93,000 of them, are a mixed race 
of brave and skilful .sailors and 
traders. Many of the.-n .serve in 
British ships; all are Moslems. 

Constant Attacks i 

In former times these islanders 
suffered from constant attacks 
from Moplah pirates—a people 
of Arab extraction—from the 
Malabar coast of India, and in 
the 17th century the Maidive 
islanders placed themselves under 
the protection of Ceylon. 

■When the British obtained 
possession of Ceylon they con¬ 
tinued the protection of. the 
Maldives; but now that Ceylon 
has become a self-governing 
Dominion, a different arrange¬ 
ment has had to be made, .and 
the Maldives are now more 
directly connected with Britain. 
This has in no' way diminished 
their, old friendly relations with 
Ceylon, and at the recent treaty¬ 
signing at Male the Governor-' 
General of Ceylon was present. 



The Hungry Rooks 

Britain’s rook population has 
increased in the- last few 
years and is probably little fewer 
than three million. Careful in¬ 
vestigation by Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture experts has revealed this, 
and also that the rooks’ food 
includes about 50,000 tons of 
grain and 7000 tons of harmful 
insects a year. Nearly a half of 
the grain food was obtained 
from useless stubble, however, 
and whether the rooks’ good 
work is more than outweighed 
by their raids on our precious 
grain is, it appears, a moot point. 

At any rate, the Ministry of 
Agriculture have gone no further 
than to say that Britain’s rooks 
may need to be reduced in some 
districts. This means that most 
rooks have been reprieved and- 
will go on holding their noisy 
meetings in the trees. 

PLEASANT “FOLLY” 

T^ord Nelson has presented to 
the National Trust the 
quaint -red-brick building called 
the Pepperbox on top of Pepper¬ 
box Hill, which is about five 
miles from Salisbury. The Trust 
already owns the Hill itself. 

The buildingn'as erected about 
1606 by Giles Eyre, and is still 
known locally as “Eyre’s Polly.” 
From it there are magnificent 
'view's over, the New Forest to 
Southampton. 


B M Sc. The Polish Army has 
introduced the degrees of 
Bachelor and Doctor of Military 
Science. 

At the University of California 
a cyclotron (atom-smasher) 18 
times as powerful as the largest 
one now in existence is to be built. 
With its associated buildings it 
will occupy over 75 acres and is 
expected to take from three to 
five years to construct. 

During the first two months of 
this year 2607 immigrants' 
arrived in Southern Rhodesia, 
compared with 1865 in the same 
period of last year.' Three-fifths 
of this, yeafs immigrants luere 
British-born. 

DOLLAR LILIES. Eight tons 
of lilies flown by B O A C from 
Bermuda to America and 
Canada have earned £20,000 in ■ 
dollars in the last two months.- 

A casket, thought to be 2500 
years old and containing emeralds, 
has been discovered in the founda¬ 
tions of a Rangoon pagoda bombed 
during the Burma campaign. 

’’ According to the South African 
Tdiiiister for Economic Develop¬ 
ment, South Africa is believed to 
have more uranium than any 
other country in the world. 


Karachi recently received its 
first cargo of British coal since the 
war. This was 8531 tons of York¬ 
shire coal for use on the Paki.stan 
railways. 

GOLDFISH. An_eight-year-old 
New Zealand boy, Rolf Larsen, 
was eating a' meal of a fish 
caught off the coast near- his 
home when he found a small 
yellow ball. His father jokingly 
suggested it was gold; examina¬ 
tion by a jeweller proved him 
right. ' . • 

An Air-France Constellation 
aircraft recently made the first 
non-stop commercial flight from 
Paris to New York. There ivere. 
16 passengers on board and the 
flight was made in 16 hours.' 

It.has been estimated that about 
300,000 British people will go for 
holidays on the Continent this 
year—about 70 per cent of them to 
Switzerland,. 

After six months in the Ant¬ 
arctic a Norwegian expedition re¬ 
turned recently, bringing valu¬ 
able scientific material from 57 
oceanographic stations. Nils 
Larsen, leader of the expedition, 
said that sitow and ice conditions 
on Peter Island had changed re¬ 
markably since 1939. 


Home News Reel 


THE STRING THAT 
SNAPPED 

ipKE story of Theseus unrolling 
the thread as he went to slay 
the Minotaur in the labyrinth is 
recalled by the adventure of . two 
13-year-old boys of Middles¬ 
brough who recently went ex¬ 
ploring in the winding passages 
of some jet mines at Mount 
Grace Priory, near Northallerton. 

While a companion held one 
end of a ball of string at the 
head of the workings the two 
boys penetrated far into the 
maze of passages, unwinding the 
string as they went. Their 
troubles began when their torch 
failed. Pulling the string t(y give- 
the pre-arranged signal, they 
found that it remained slack; 
the string had apparently been 
cut by a sharp rock. 

There was nothing for it but 
to sit down in the darkness and 
wait while their companion, 
eventually realising that some¬ 
thing had gone wrong, ran . off 
for help. A search-party later 
entered the workings at the end 
of a long rope, but it was not till 
four hours later that the boys 
were found and brought into 
daylight qgain. 

P S Please Save every 
scrap of paper 


GENTLE REMINDER. At 
Wolverhampton, as part of the 
police courtesy campaign, motor¬ 
ists who park their cars too long 
in a street will find a map in it 
when they return, showing the 
position,of the nearest car park. 

An offer of a volunteer labour 
squad for this year's harvest has 
been made by Toe H to any farmer 
within a five-mile radiu.s of Seven- 
oaks, Kent. 

On May 31 the Flying Scots¬ 
man restarts its 392 miles’ non¬ 
stop run from London to Edin¬ 
burgh. 

RUGGER REFS. A school for 
training Rugby football referees 
is. to be opened at Warrington, 
Lancashire. 

Nightingales are again singing 
in Reffley Wood, near King’s Lynn, 
•after being absent since 1939, 
when a searchlight post was estab¬ 
lished there., - 

To raise funds to' send a girl 
missionary to Gambia, West 
Africa, Canon Coney, of Thorn¬ 
hill, Dewsbury, Yorkshire, toured 
the town with a barrel organ and 
collected £200. 

TUCK SHOP. A “children’s 
cafe,” first of its kind in Lon¬ 
don, is to be built by the Holborn 
Borough Council in St Giles’s 
churchyard. 

David Tartellin, 18, is the 
youngest exhibitor at the Royal 
Academy, with a water - colour 
drawing. Landscape With Water, 
Cowley. 


Helicopters, based at Peter¬ 
borough, will from June 1- 
operate a mail service in East 
Anglia. 

H A E Mr Churchill, who has 
three paintings in the Royal 
Academy this year, has been 
elected an Honorary Academi¬ 
cian . Extraordinary, the first 
ever. 

The State Apartments at 
Windsor Castle, the e.xhibition of 
Old Master drawings, and the 
Queen’s Dolks’ House ate now open 
to the public- every day except 
Fridays and Sundays. Adthisslon 
on Bank Holidays is half-price. 

London Airport ivill . cost 
£30,000,000 before it is finished, 
and ivill be the best-equipped in 
the world. Lord Nathan, Minister 
of Civil Aviation, announces. 

Long Melford Church, Suffolk, 
has been given a 15th-century 
throne from Granada Cathedral. 

CRASH LANDING. At the 
County Infirmary, Cheltenham, 
not long ago, a cuckoo crashed on 
the verandah and was stunned. 
A nurse gave the bird first aid. 

When a cat was apparently 
trapped on a roof in Clapham 
recently, a R S P C A inspector 
risked his life climbing up to 
rescue it. The cat waited until 
about to be grasped, then calmly 
jumped down to a shed root 20 
feet below, jumped down another 
20 feet, and ran away. 

Tits have picked stamps : off 
letters in a pillar-box at Good- 
nestone, near Canterbury. 


Youth News Reel 


SCOUT TOWN. St Nicholas 
(Burnage, Manchester) Boy 
Scouts, who have built a novel 
“Scout Town” in the church 
grounds, using three railway 
coaches, are appealing for air-raid . 
shelter bunks, and trees, shrubs,- 
and plants for decorating it. 

For undergoing great suffering 
in a heroic manner before his 
death. Senior Scout Charles 
Barnett, aged 16, of the 7th Man- " 
Chester (St John’s, Failsworth) 
Troop, has been posthumously 
awarded the Cornwell Scout badge. 

The bronze Cross has been 
posthumously aicarded to Patrol 
Leader C. Pakstun, ■ 1st Port of 
Colombo Group, Ceylon, for 
saving one of his Scouts from 
drowning last August. 


Mrs Payler, Captain of a Girl 
Guides’ company in Kenya, has 
been awarded the' Gilt Cross for 
carrying a Guide down a steep hill 
to safety after the girl had been 
badly stung by a disturbed swarm 
of bees. 

Scouts and Girl Guides are to 
line part of the route at the Fish 
Quay, North Shields, when the 
Duchess of Kent visits the 
borough,on May 10 to open the 
Tynemouth Station of the 
National Lifeboat Institution and 
name the new boat Tynesider. 

WEIGHT LIFTER. Ronald 
Eland, a Boys’ Brigade officer in 
the 1st Port Elizabeth Company, 
is in England, preparing for the 
weight-lifting games in the 
Olympiad. 
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Getting Down to Work 

The 'famous model village of Bekonscot, near Beaconsfleld, is 
being renovated for the summer visitors, and here we see a 
painter at work on the tiny houses. 

Woolly-Minded FRAGMENT OF A 

and her little lamb are 
put in the shade by the 
pupils of Rye County Modern 
School: they keep their own 
small flock of sheep, shear them, 
and dye and weave'the wool. 

These young -Sussex folk, 

“ woolly-minded ” in a better 
sense, are 'an example of the 
great interest taken today by 
our schoolboys and girls in 
Britain’s ancient and still vitally- 
important wool industry. 

Another school, at Norwich, 
has made a study of the nearby 
village of Worstead, from which 
worsted .cloth derives its name. 

During the past year 50,000 boys 
and girls have heard illustrated 
lectures by speakers from the 
International Wool Secretariat. 

The organisation also issues 
attractively coloured booklets, 
maps, and charts depicting the 
long and fascinating .history of 
vool. Further information can 
oe obtained from The Director of 
Education, International Wool 
Secretariat, Dorland House, 18-20 
Regent Street, London, S W 1. 


WHAT GLADSTONE 
SAID IN 1881 

■^yiTH the passing of Sir 
Alexander Mackintosh in 
his 91st year a link with some 
of the great parliamentary 
figures of last century has been 
broken. As far back as 1881 he 
entered the Press Gallery of the 
House of Commons, and reported 
the speeches . of Gladstone, 
Bright, Parnell, and Lord Ran¬ 
dolph Churchill for the Aberdeen 
Free Press. He listened in all to 
some 70 Budget speeches! 

Sir Alexander’s opinion was 
that Gladstone w'as the most im¬ 
pressive figure, Joseph Chamber- 
lain the most skilful debater. 
Bright the greatest orator, and 
Asquith the most complete 
master of the House of Commons. 


SAXON HOME 

Quistanding among the dis¬ 
coveries recently made on 
the site of Saxon Thetford, in 
Norfolk, is part of a wattle and 
daub wall, made of interw'oven 
twigs plastered with clay or mud. 
It is believed to be' the first 
ancient wall, of this type found 
intact in this country. About a 
yard long, the piece probably 
formed the- corner of a hut. It is 
eight to ten inches thick, and 
some three feet below the present 
level of the ground. 

The Cricketer’s 
Friend 

^OT the least important 
member of the Australian 
cricket party now in this country 
is William H. Ferguson, known 
to cricketers throughout the 
world as Fergie. 

Fergie has spent the last 43 
years acting as scorer and 
baggage-man to international 
cricketers. As a young man he 
’was a clerk in Sydney, but he 
disliked the job and took on the 
job of baggage-man to the 
Australian Test team’ that visited 
Britain in 1905. Since then he 
has travelled some 700,000 miles, 
acting in a similar capacity to 
every Australian team in Britain, 
and every M C C team in Aus¬ 
tralia, as well as South African 
and Indian touring sides in this 
country and Australia. 

Friend of all the world’s 
international cricketers, Fergie 
can boast‘that he has never yet 
lost even one small bag; but in 
addition to being baggage- 
manager, he acts as scorer in 
every match played by the team 
he escorts. He has seen more 
Test matches than any other 
man alive^and has diagrams of 
every run made in every Test 
match he has "scored ” 


A NEW NAME 
ON THE MAP 

'J’HE Montenegrin town of Podo- 
goritza, which was a centre of 
Yugoslav resistance to the Ger¬ 
mans in the war, has been re¬ 
named Titograd, in honour of 
Marshal Tito, the ruler of Yugo¬ 
slavia. 

Titograd is the most important 
.commercial tov/n in . Monte¬ 
negro, which itself was in former 
times an independent kingdom 
but is now a province of Yugo¬ 
slavia. The town lies in a fertile 
valley between the mountains 
and is spread out on the left bank 
of the River Moracha, which 
flows into Lake Scutari. It has 
a considerable trade in tobacco. 

Before 1877, for many years,' 
Podogoritza belonged to Turkey, 
and the old Turkish part of the 
town, with picturesque mosques 
and ruined walls, still stands. 
Turkey handed the town over to 
Montenegro in 1878'and a Monte¬ 
negrin town was built, separated 
fr#m the Turkish quarter by a 
tributary of the Moracha; which 
is spanned by a dignified old 
Turkish bridge. 

The Guards’ 
Memorial 

Ti is proposed to commerrioiate 
the 1514 officers and men of 
the Household Cavalry and the 
Brigade of Guards who were 
killed in the war by the erection 
of a separate entrance ' and a 
cloister leading from Birdcage 
Walk to the Guards’ Chapel, 
which is to be rebuilt. Books of 
Remembrance,' now in prepara¬ 
tion, are to be placed in the 
seven bays to be built in this 
cloister, one for each of the seven 
regiments. 

Although it is unlikely that the 
memorial can be built for several 
years, the plans for construction 
have already been prepared. 

THE COST OF A 
SHIP 

'Y^hen Princess Margaret names 
the new missionary ship 
John William VI in the Thames 
on August 5, many children of 
all parts of Britain- and the 
Dominions will present purses to 
her towards its cost. During the 
last hundred years the London 
Missionary Society has had five 
John Williams, but never one so 
costly as this new ship, whose 
total cost will be about £70,000. 

Towards this sum the children 
will, it is hoped, collect £30,000, 
and here are some of the items 
which their pennies and shillings 
will provide; saloon clock, £6; 
steering wheel, £8: captain’s arm¬ 
chair, £10; siren, £10; bell, £12; 
anchors, £50; cooking range, £9Q; 
sailing dinghy, £350; motor life¬ 
boat, £450; and windlass £800. 

A Man of Many 
Inventions 

^ READER of the C N, Mr R. S. 

Atkinson of Barnsley, in¬ 
forms us that the Silkstone 
Church register gives the date of 
Joseph Bramah’s baptism as May 
12, 1749, and also reveals that he 
was the second son, not the 
eldest, of “ Joseph and Mary 
Bramma.” In Silkstone church, 
too, there is a memorial tablet to 
this great inventor. The date of 
Joseph’s birth is given as April 2, 
1749, in Joseph Wilkinson’s book 
Worthies of Barnsley. 

The C N regrets its inaccuracy, 
which was due to following the 
authority Samuel Smiles, who 
wrote of him in his famous 
Industrial Biographies. 


They All Loved Paris 


0N Friday this week Princess 
Elizabeth and the Duke of 
Edinburgh are due to open in 
Paris- the Exhibition called La 
Vie Britannique a Paris—British 
Life in Paris. 

The Exhibition, which will 
remain open until the end of 
August, will illustrate the close 
cultural ties that have existed 
between the British nation and 
Paris during eight centuries. 
Works of art, historical records, 
and documents from many parts 
of Britain and Prance will be 
on view. These are concerned 
largely with British statesmen, 
poets, -learned men,, and other 
celebrated British people who 
resided in Paris or had con¬ 
nections with that city. Among 
them are Duns Scotus, the 
13th-century philosopher, Roger 
Bacon, Sir ' Thomas Wyatt, 
Thomas Linacre, the physician 
and classical scholar who died 

SIGNAL SERVICE 

J^osr schoolboys, at one time 
or another, have had am¬ 
bitions to be “an engine driver 
on the railway.” Fewer perhaps 
have wanted to be “a signalman 
on the railway.” Yet, as - Mr 
Harry Costin, of Lee, London, will 
tell you, a signalman’s life can 
be quite an exciting one. . 

Mr Costin has just retired after 
52 years of uninterrupted service 
on the railways; ^nd from the 
day he started, as a telegraph 
learner at the London Bridge 
Telegraph Office until his retire¬ 
ment on his 65tl} birthday, he 
was never once late for work! 
Well done, Mr Costin! 

In Honour of 
William Cowper 

nfHE Revd Noel Boston, Vicar of 
the picturesque Norfolk 
market-town of East Dereham, 
last year started the first annual 
services in memory of its famous 
son, George Borrow; and now he 
intends to see that the anniver¬ 
sary of William Cowper’s death 
at Dereham is observed each year. 

The poet was laid to rest in 
Dereham Church, and big con¬ 
gregations were there on the 
last Sunday, in April, when the 
148th anniversary of Cowper’s 
passing was commemorated. The 
services represented the first 
public honour to him since a 
memorial window was placed 
above his grave 43 years ago. 
Hymns by Cowper •were sung at 
both, services. ' 


in 1524, Sir Philip Sidney, 
Matthew Prior, the poet and 
diplomatist who lived from 1664 
to 1721, John Locke, the philo¬ 
sopher, John Wilkes, famous 
18th-century politician, David 
Hume, Charles James Fox, and 
David Garrick the actor. 

The King has lent a number 
of paintings from Windsor Castle 
and also several water-colours 
and pencil drawings of French 
scenes by British artists. 

An interesting exhibit is a 
leather-bound manuscript guide 
to Paris presented to the first 
Duchess of .Wellington, and 
another is a letter to the Iron 
Duke himself from Louis XVIII. 

La Vie Britannique a Paris has 
been organised by the British 
Council in collaboration with 
various French authorities. It 
will emphasise how the two 
great neighbour-nations have 
influenced each other’s minds. 

Dried Mosses For 
Kew 

^HE famous herbarium at the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, 
has been enriched by another, 
presented by Mr W. R. Sherrin, 
arid consisting, of many speci¬ 
mens of British bog mosses of 
the genus, sphagnum. 

A herbarium is a sort of plant 
museum, a scientific collection 
of carefully dried flowers and 
plants, mounted, on sheets of 
paper. ■ On each sheet, or on a 
label attached to it, is written 
the plant’s name, the place 
where it was gathered, and other 
particulars. 

The, sheets are kept in' glass 
cabinets with camphor, which 
preserves them from insects. 

In Mr Sherrin’s herbarium 
there are over 4300 separate 
gatherings of mosses on 1360 
sheets. It will be of great service 
to students of Botany, and 
research workers, for bog mosses 
are of economic importance. 

HEALTH PROGRESS 

rjiHE Health. of the People Ex¬ 
hibition, which is to open in 
Oxford Street, London, until 
June 5, is being held to mark 
the centenary of Britain’s first 
Public Health Act, which es¬ 
tablished a central Board of 
Health, the ancestor of our 
Ministry of Health. 

The Exhibition shows the pro¬ 
gress made between the passing 
of the Public Health Act of 1848 
and the National Health Service 
this year. 


Engines For Africa 

Engines specially designed for Nigeria are being built at a loco¬ 
motive works at Newton-le-Willows, Lancashire. They will be 
used arriong the African ground-nut plantations. 
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May IS, I94S 



A Shower of Flowers. 

London schoolchildren who won ,a holiday in Holland in a 
daffodil-growing competition are pelted with flowers at Hillegom. 
The flowers are normally thrown away, as the plants are only 
cultivated for the bulbs. 


Swearing-in the 

SWANHERD 

[fHE traditional ceremony of the 
appointment of a “Warden 
of the Swans ” in the ancient 
borough of Godmanchester, near 
Huntingdon, has again . taken 
place. 

The first Warden was appointed 
in 1485 to look after the local 
swan population, and since then, 
every year, a local Freeman of 
the Borough has sworn, on an 
ancient and battered Testament, 
the traditional “ Swanherd’s 
Oath ” that “as Sw'anherd of Uiis 
. Borough . . . you shall search 
in wintertime for them that 
set lime twigs or lay panters 
or snares where swans frequent 
in the high streams or else¬ 
where . . .*’ 

The quaint ceremony of “swear¬ 
ing-in ” takes place at the Court 
Leet, held annually by the Mayor 
for the purpose of stocking and 
leasing the common land, of the 
- borough. Godmanchester Court 
Leet is one of a very fevT remain¬ 
ing in the country. 

At this year’s meeting the 
Clerk came to the very last page 
of the old leather-bound volume 
in which has been recorded the 
business of the meeting ever since* 
1851. Next year a new minute 
book will be used and the old one 
laid to rest among many other 
relics of this ancient borough. 

; A King at the 
Potter’s Wheel 


In This England Now 

AS HER ARTISTS REVEAL IT 


J’ROM this merry month and 
onward till August the Ployal 
Academy Exhibition will be open 
to all comers from every country, 
every Dominion, every nation¬ 
ality. We, who have not so far 
to come, must go to it recog¬ 
nising that this year's show 
will mirror to the strangers 
the picture of what it is like 
“in England now.” It is the 
year when, the war over, the life 
of new endeavour has really got 
into its stride. 

For gone are the soldiers and 
the apparatus of war; there are 
only two Generals, one of them 
Field-Marshal Lord Alexander 
with a patchwork quilt of ribbons 
on his martial chest; gone 
even the wreckage that the war 
wrought; there is only one scar 
visible on any canvas here—the 
waste left by the bombs in 
London’s heart, somewhere not 
far from St Paul’s—and this 
balanced fay the new spirit of the 
time in the painting of the rising 
flames at Kilnhurst Steel Works, 
Cogging Mill. 

There is one picture in which 
there is a member of our Royal 
Family, that of Princess Eliza¬ 
beth being presented with the 
Freedom of the City of London; 
and unusually serious she seems 
among the surrounding con¬ 
gregation of Councillors in their 
ceremonial robes. • 

There is no shortage of 
portraits; the number of them 
reflects, as always, the rewards 
of civic worth and mercantile 
success; but two are outstanding, 
one the portrait of the Prime 
Minister, Mr Clement Attlee; 
the other of that great good 
friend of Britain, John Winant, 
the late American Ambassador.” 
Among assembled portraits should 
be noticed Henry Carr’s con¬ 
versation piece of the Council of 


the Royal College of Surgeons; 
the three studies of Moira 
Shearer, by Sir W.*Russell Flint; 
and John Merton’s triple portrait 
of Mrs Daphne Wall. 

For the rest, the paintings 
represent the face of the country 
as it is now and was yesterday 
and will be tomorrow—the land 
of green fields and woods, of 
babbling brooks and slow water¬ 
ways, of cottages and manors 
and stately houses ripe for 
transformation into offices for 
those who prepare the forms 
for John Citizen to fill up; of 
village fairs and of fish queues; 
and of something transcending 
all these—the English home, 
complete, and without whom it 
would be incomplete, with the 
children who are its sunshine. 

They begin in the first room 
and follow to the last. In the 
first room 'every child will turn 
to the picture, of the Cat and 
the Dog; and, next to it, to the 
small boy with his model motor- 
boat; and after that in the room 
through the doorw'ay to Clare 
and Cloud, Cloud being a white 
pony; and to New Shoes and My 
Daughter Chloe. Delightful, too, 
is the clever young girl with 
golden hair so intent on copying 
a picture at the National Gallery. 

But now we -must stop, for 
there is room only to mention 
Dame Laura Knight’s picture of 
the thunderstorm that so lately 
caught us \Vithout a mackintosh; 
and Mr Winston Churchill’s 
pictures of interiors at Trent 
Park and Blenheim, the Blen¬ 
heim one gorgeous with tapes¬ 
tries; and of a still, green pool at 
Chartwell with a dim promise of 
rain to come. 

This is the England that he, 
and all of us, most cherish—and 
will continue to cherish, come 
what may.' 


•pwo important visitors from 
Uganda—a native king and 
his prime minister—recently 
arrived in England by plane. 

The Omukama of Bunyoro 
Kitaro and his Katikiri are on a 
two-month good will visit to this 
country at the invitation of the 
British Council, and their first 
official engagement was a visit 
to a pottery works at Godman¬ 
chester in Huntingdonshire. 

If the children who lined the 
road had hoped to see the 
Omukama and his minister re¬ 
splendent in colourful robes they 
were sadly disappointed, for the 
visitors wore ordinary grey 
flannels and sports jackets. A 
.,60-pound luggage restriction had 
prevented them from bringing 
their full ceremonial regalia, and 
the few robes which had been 
brought lay unironed in the 
Omukama’s trunk. 


At the pottery works the king 
(as well as his minister) was a 



keen learner in,the art of the 
potter’s wheel, as is evident in 
our picture. 

In the next two months the 
Omukama will tour the country 
and also pay short visits to Wales 
and Scotland. It is his first visit 
to England, but his companion 
the Katikiri came here in 1929 
and speate our language fluently. 


r/ie Children^ 



Heroes of Peace 

• 

T he call has sounded now for a 
fresh crusade' to save the 
soul of Western civilisation. 

“ We must become the heroes of 
peace, not spectacular, adver¬ 
tised heroes, but quiet, coura¬ 
geous and determined workers to 
bring back the power of the 
spirit into human affairs, ” said Sir 
Stafford Cripps to the great Albert 
Hall meeting of Christian Action. 

As in the day.s' of the great 
Crusades which stemmed the on¬ 
slaught of pagan hosts against 
the citadels of the West; the bugle 
sounds again to rally the indivi¬ 
dual citizen. For too long has it 
been assumed that the Western 
democratic tradition is unassail¬ 
able ; so firmly entrenched that 
it is secure and unshakable. Alas, 
the storm and stress of two vast 
wars have revealed terrible weak¬ 
nesses ; and the weaknesses have 
come through not holding fast to 
the Christian virtues. ” 

j^ow, therefore, is the time for ■ 
a new crusade to sweep 
through Europe, a clarion call to 
show, in Sir Stafford Cripps's 
words, that “men have a soul 
as.well as a body, and to translate 
the free and fearless spirit with 
which we have been divinely en¬ 
dowed into that form of free and 
progressive democracy which has 
grown to be the symbol of our 
country’s civilisation, and that of 
Western Europe,” That crusade 
needs the unswerving support of 
every man if it is to succeed in 
re-invigo'rating the life of the 
Western world, and in it to create 
a lasting unity, ' purpose, and 
working comradeship. 

This is the testing hour of the 
people. In the face of new and 
increasing threats to Christianity, 
freedom, righteousness, they need 
to summon up all their courage 
and their faith. To face these 
dangers is not the task of govern¬ 
ments alone, but of the free 
peoples who can choose to stand 
together in a comraoir solidarity 
and meet the challenge with 
intelligence and fortitude. 

'T'he new heroes, of the peace in 
the Western world will be 
the common men. of every land 
.which still calls itself free. Upon 
their deeds and upon their 
thoughts in the immediate days 
ahead depends the future of all 
we hold most precious. 


To a Cricket 

WoicE. of Summer, keen and 
shrill. 

Chirping round my winter fire). 
Of thy song I never tire. 

Weary others as they will; 

For thy. song with summer’s 
filled— . 

Filled with sunshine, filled with 
June ; 

Firelight echo of that noon 
Heard in fields when all is stilled 
In the golden light of May, 
Bringing scents of new-mown 

. bay, - 

Bees, and birds, and flowers 
away : 

Prithee, haunt my fireside still, 
■Voice of Summer, keen and shrill! 

IF. C. Bennett 


THE SPIRIT OF A 
NATION 

■^ORDS which will stir the hearts 
of many future generations 
are inscribed on the recently un-. 
veiled plaque in Church House, 
Westminster, commemorating its 
use as the Chamber of ,the House 
of Commons during the war. 
These are the words, spoken by 
Mr Churchill in Church House 
in the darkest days of-the war; 

■yoDAY, in inaugurating a new 
Session of Parliament, we pro¬ 
claim' the depth and sincerity of 
our resolve to keep vital and 
active, even in the midst of our 
struggle for life, even under the 
fire of the enemy, .those parlia¬ 
mentary institutions which have 
served us so well, which have 
proved themselves the most 
flexible instruments for securing 
ordered unceasing change and* 
progress ; which, while they 
throw open the portals of the 
future, carry forward also the 
traditions and glories of the past 
and which, at this- solemn mo¬ 
ment in the world’s history, are 
at once the proudest assertion 
of British freedom and the 
expression of an unconquerable 
national will.. 


London Pride 

■yHE notion that people living in' 
London cannbt expect to be 
so healthy as those living else¬ 
where seems to be exploded by 
some figures given recently by 
Mr John, Edwards, Ministry of 
Health. He was praising the 
work done during the last 30 j-ears 
for maternity and child welfare 
by London’s borough councils. , 
He said that in igiS the 
maternity death-rate was 3'ii for 
every 1000 births, and in 1946 it 
had fallen to ■i’23. The ijifant, 
death-rate has also fallen' from 
108 per 1000 in 1918 to 40 per 
1000 in 1946. Both sets of figures 
are lower than those for the rest 
of England and ^Vales I ' 


lUST AN IDEA 
As Tennyson wrote : 

Manners are not idle, hut the fruit 
Of loyal nature, and of noble mind. 



Under the E 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS. TO KNOW 


If a noise is 
sound proof 


GARDENER coniplaiiis that his 
neighbour’s dog scratches up 
his seeds. Hope .they will come up 
' to the scratch. 

H 

^EALS were seen in the Thanics 
estuary. Must, have fallen off 
registered parcels. ' 

jyjANY American visitors ask for a 
trip on the river. And expect 
a waterfall. ^ 

^ LADY wants to knoiv how to cure 
herself of ivorrying. She shouldn’t 
worry about it. ^ 

Qirls employed in the cotton mills 
are fond of dancing. All know 
the cotton reel. 
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Newspapet 


More Corner Seats 
For Holiday Makers 

’T]1ere are brighter prospects 
of travelling in comfort 
when we go away for our holi¬ 
days this year ; for there are to 
be more trains than last year. 

The summer train services 
begin on May 31. There will be 
314 more main line trains on 
weekdays than there were last 
summer, and 512 more on Satur¬ 
days. 

, “ The journey there and back” 
should be considerably less of an 
ordeal for holiday-makers than 
it has been in recent years, and, 
of course, with more trains there 
is a much better chance of getting 
that corner seat ! 


SECOND THOUGHTS 

J AST week the C N described 
the new examinations for . 
the General Certificate of Educa¬ 
tion which, in 1951, will replace 
the “ School Cert." 

During the war there was a_ 
movement to abolish altogether 
external e.xaminations—those 
taken outside one’s school—:and 
to substitute for them intellig¬ 
ence and aptitude tests, and 
school records carefully compiled 
about each pupil. 

However, the IMinister of Edu¬ 
cation has adopted the report of 
the Secondary School Examina¬ 
tions Council, who came to the 
conclusion that in these difficult 
times school records, intelligence,- 
and aptitude tests are too vague 
a standard by which to select 
the leading workers of the future, 
and that a ■ definite degree of 
actual knowledge is .the first 
requirement for an educated 
person. 

Nevertheless, great modifica¬ 
tions have been introduced in the 
new General Certificate examina¬ 
tions. Compulsory subjects are 
abolished, and the setting of an 
age limit, 16, at which a candi¬ 
date may sit for the examination 
docs away with the bad tendency 
of the past to ” cram ” promising 
boys and girls in order to push 
them through the School Certi¬ 
ficate at 14 or even 13. 


THINGS SAID 

■yHE Throne and the Crown . . . 

represent some quality in 
the British character, some of 
the instinctive conviction of 
continuity that echoes through 
" There’ll always be an Eng¬ 
land.” New York Times 

Jn an age whose language is 
scientific and economic we 
must demand a hearing for the 
poet, the prophet, and the 
evangelist. Ernest Brown, M P 
J WILL never cease to appeal to 
the understanding and the 
conscience of the world to come- 
to the aid of Germany and those 
countries that are now in dire 
need. The Pope 

P’^NGLiSH constitutional freedom 
is the inheritance of the 
Christian centuries.' .411 the great 
Dominions and the United 
States, on a kind of perpetual 
Icnd-lease, share that inheritance. 
Richard O’Sullivan, K C 

TThe peoples of the Ruhr arc 
determined that that area 
shall never again become the 
.arsenal of the world. . 

Minister-President of 
North Rhine-Westplialia 

Australian Autographs 

'This summer the Australian 
cricketers will sign their 
names thousands of times over 
.in those smudgy, rainbow-col¬ 
oured autograph books which are 
the precious possessions of so 
many schoolboy-s. To get an 
autograph also requires the vital 
equipment of a pen that really 
works, and a lot of patience and 
politeness. 

. The hunter may not be sure 
about his quarrjq and may even 
mi.x up Bradman , with iIcCool. 
But whoever he .seeks, the hunter 
needs to remember that the 
signatory he approaches may be 
very tired. He .may be weary 
of signing and would rather sit in 
a corner and enjoy a meal. Who¬ 
ever it is the autograph hunter is 
tracking down, let the hunt be 
good mannered, and the prize 
more valued because it was to a 
gentleman given by a gentleman. 


dltor’s Table | 

^MALL people often want to launch 
out on big enterprises. But they 
stop short. g 

gURBiTON . is to provide 10,000 
bookmarks for public library 
borrowers. Many borrowers provide 
their own with their fingers. 

0 

^ MAN finds camels depressing 
animals. But they cannot give 
him the hump. „ 


M P is said to have a compelling 
air. Something to make a song 
about. 



A. he always gets a hick 

out of hill 'cliiiibing. From the . 
foot of the hill? 


MERRY MONTH 

A dry May and a dripping June 
Bring all things in tune. 

Jf swallows fly low and near the 
waters it presageth rain ; 
when the swallows fly high the 
weather will probably be fine. 

Y(7hen cattle remain on hilltops 
fine weather is to come. 
Old-time IMay Sayings 

Sanctuary of Liberty 

^s long as you have the wisdom 
to keep the sovereign'auth¬ 
ority of this country as ■ the 
sanctuary of liberty, the sacred 
temple consecrated to our com¬ 
mon faith, -wherever the chosen 
race and sons of England wor¬ 
ship freedom they will turn their 
faces towards you. The more 
they multiply -the more friends 
you will have ; the more ardent¬ 
ly they love liberty, the more 
perfect will be their obedience. 
Slavery they can have anywEere. 
It is a weed that grows in every 
soil. Edmund Burke 


Youth to the Fore in 
County Cricket 

'T’he new cricket season is now getting into its stride, and all 
lovers of the game are hoping that it will prove to be not 
only one of the most memorable and enjoyable in history, 
but one in which many younger players will rise and shine 
with all the brilliance of the older stars. 


May I5.'I9AS 

Recalling 

Umslopogaas 

, J^iDER H.'iggard’s Old home at 
Newcastle, in the uplands of 
North Natal, South Africa, is to 
be sold again after being in the 
, possession of an English family 
for many years. 

It was here that he wrote King 
Solomon’s Mines, a glorious 
romance of hidden treasure, the 
plot of which is said to have 
occurred to hint after reading 
R. L. Stevenson’s Treasure 
Island; here, too, Haggard wrote 
many of his other famous adven¬ 
ture books. Including She, Allan 
Quatermain, and The Ghost 
Kings. 

Rider Haggard had been in the 
Natal Government Service, and 
it was while there that he had 
made the acquaintance of the 
character he named Um.slopogaas 
in several of his books. This 
man was a fugitive Swazi chief 
who was in the service of Sir. 
Theophilus Shepstone, head, of 
the Department of Native Affairs. 


Brush-Up 



Snowie the Llama is groomed for 
the Children’s Corner at the Zoo. 


Neptune Extends 
His Rule 

J^iKG Neptune has moved, with 
the times and extended his 
kingdom to the air. 

B O A C flying-boat passengers 
who “cross the line" on their 
journeys between Britain and 
Australia are reminded that Nep¬ 
tune is watching them, although 
the traditional ships’ procedure 
has been modified because- boats 
that fly, unlike those on the sea, 
are unable to “heave-to ” for the' 
King and his Court to come 
aboard when the Equator is 
reached. Neptune is therefore 
prepared to “allow ’’ aircraft cap¬ 
tains to act on his behalf, and 
sign certificates which read : 

Op.der of Equatorial Am 
Voyagers, 

Know all men by these presents 
that ... of . . . having this 
day flowh over the Equator and 
having been cleansed by flying 
through the Heavens of all 
offences and malice, and the evils 
associated with Demons, Grem¬ 
lins, Poltergeists, and other 
Devils of the middle air, has 
become acceptable as a liege and 
loyal member of Our Royal 
Demesne (Aerial Division). Here¬ 
by, all the Rights, Privileges, and 
Benefits reserved for those who 
take to the sky in airliners are 
graciously bestowed. 


Visitors to the County grounds 
during the summer may see quite 
■ a number of youthful figures 
that are either comparatively 
“unknown” or at least are not 
yet very familiar. Cricketers, un¬ 
like old soldiers, cannot last for 
ever, And last season several old 
favourites put away their spiked 
boots and pads for ever. But the 
game must.go on. There cannot 
be any vacancies in the field, and 
the acefent is now on youth to 
fill the shoes of the' men whose 
days of glory have passed. 

For weeks prior to the opening 
matches of the season, the 
County grounds up and dovvn 
the country have been hives of 
industry, for all the Courity 
Clubs now run coaching schemes 
for the discovery and develop¬ 
ment of youthful talent. First- 
class cricketers cannot be found 
to order, of course, but such 
schemes must eventually produce 
results. 

The Search For Bowlers 

Most of the Counties have 
been searching for new bowlers, 
and therefore many of the new¬ 
comers to the County game this 
summer will be attackers. 

Essex, always 'noted for pace 
bowlers, have great hopes of 
22-year-old Kerineth Preston, a 
big, enthusiastic young cricketer 
who comes from Romford, where 
the late Kenneth Fames, one of 
England’s finest pre-war fast 
bowlers, learned his cricket. 
Walter Greensmith, a IT-year-old 
leg break .bowler, will also be 
given his big chance with Essex, 
a County where youth are coming 
well to the fore. 

Middlesex last season intro¬ 
duced a 17-year-old googly-wizard, 
Ian Bedford, who is still at school 
at Finchley. When he can devote 
more time to first-class cricket 
we shall hear a great deal of 
young Ian. Bill Duthoit, one 
year younger than Ian, is another 
promising medium-pace bowler 
who may make his bow with 
Middlesex this summer. 

Strangely enough, Middlesex 
. have allowed two of their young 
“hopefuls” to join Glamorgan. 
John Eaglestone and Norman 
Hever, both London-born pro¬ 


ducts of the Lord’s nursery, were 
given their, big cricket baptism 
last season and showed surprising 
promise: but, with chances 

limited at Lord’s, they have de¬ 
cided to seek fame elsewhere. 

Surrey are expecting to see the 
fruits of their coaching schemes 
this season in' the further' de¬ 
velopment of D. G. Fletcher, 
22-year-old from Banstead, who 
leapt into the limelight last 
season as an opening batsman. 
J. W.. McMahon, a young 
Australian, who bowls “China¬ 
men,” may -also achieve ■ fame 
during this summer. Brian Con¬ 
stable is another youthful bowler 
in the Oval school. 

As might be expected, York¬ 
shire also have some young 
players of rich promise. With 
the retirement, of Bill Bowes, 
the tall,- spectacled England 
fast bowler, a very big gap was 
left in Yorkshire’s attacking 
strength, but that may be filled 
■by R. Aspinall. On the batting 
side W. G. Keighley, former 
Eton and Oxford run-getter, 
should soon be making a name 
for himself. He may be a York¬ 
shire skipper one day. 

Fresh From School ' 

Warwickshire, ever ready to 
give its youth a chance, have 
17-year-old Peter Bromley, a 
bowler-batsman above average, 
who' was formerly captain of 
Warwick School. Sussex, too, 
under the able coaching guidance 
of the ever-smiling Patsy Hen- 
dren, are happy in the knowledge 
that Pat Doggart (Cambridge 
University). and P. D. S. Blake 
(Eton) may be in hitting mood 
this summer. Jack O’Connor, 
former England .batsman who-is 
now senior coach at Eton, con¬ 
siders Blake to be one of the 
best batsmen he has ever helped. 

So we could go on. The 
Counties are youth-minded, and 
to develop their youpger players 
several have entered second 
teams this' season in the Minor 
Counties Competition, where 
valuable experience can be 
gained. The future is bright for 
English cricket. If only the .sun 
shines as it did last summer all 
will be well! 



TUIC AMFN Looking down the Vale of 

I nij tlMVjLAlxlU Grasmere in Westmorland 
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Lighting the 
Way to Fame 

'J'HE Darkness Into. Daylight 
exhibition now being held 
in the Science Museum, South 
Kensington, celebrates the cen¬ 
tenary of Sir Joseph Swan’s 
conception of an electric light 
bulb in 1848. Open until Sept¬ 
ember 30, this exhibition is a 
fascinating one, showing the 
trend of scientific research -in 
artificial lighting and all the 
remarkable developments which 
can be expected in the next few 
years. 

Electricity is such a common¬ 
place thing nowadays that it is 
difficult for us to realise that less 
than seventy years - ago our 
streets were still in darkness, or 
lit only by spluttering gas lamps. 

It was in 1881 that the first 
town in the British Isles, if not 
in the world, was lighted by 
electricity. This place of honour 
goes to the little town of Godal-. 
m.ing in Surrey. 

The installation of electric 
street lamps there was due to 
the .enterprise of John Pullman, 
the head of a local firm of 
leather dressers. Noticing the 
waste of water power at his 
mills, John Pullman' decided to 
harness it to ' provide electric 
lighting for his works.' Later he 
allowed the Corporation to use 
the plant for Installing electric 
street lamps in the tov/n. 

The cables were hung along 
the, walls in the town, and 
naturally small boys were 
tempted to touch them, not ex¬ 
pecting an electric shock! At 
first there were only three lamps, 
on 24-foot-high poles. One stood 
outside the old Town Hall, and 
was known locally as The Pepper 
Box because of its peculiar 
round ’shape. 

GIANT HORNBEAM ' 

_^N order has been made under 
the Town arid Country Plan¬ 
ning Act" for the preservation of 
an ancient hornbeam tree near 
the borough boundary of Beccles, 
in Suffolk; it had been threatened 
by housing development. Be¬ 
lieved to be the largest hornbeam 
in Great Britain, this tree is 80 
feet high and has seven trunks 
with a total circumference of 
19 feet. 
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Laugh While You Learn—Nature Study Made Easy 


T his beautiful 
creature is . 
rarely seen, 
for it usually 
hunts for its 
food by night. 
The Otter has a 
long agile body 
with short, very 
strong legs. The 
feet are small 
and the toes are 
webbed to use 
for its powerful 
swimming 
stroke. The 
hair is coarse 
and it has a 
thick undercoat, 
which does not" 
get wet. It lives 
mainly on fish, 
eels, and frogs 
and it uses the 
strong stiff 
whiskers to 





search for any 
that . may be 
lurking under 
stones. The tail 
is long and 
thick and with 
its aid the Otter 
is able to per¬ 
form wonderful 
u n d e r - w a t e r 
movements. 
The young are 
quickly taught to 
swim, usually by 
clinging to their 
parent's back. 
The O 11 e r’s 
' home, called a 
Holt, is usually 
found in the 
roots of an old 
tree with a 
waterexit. ll de¬ 
lights in sliding 
down the banks 
of a stream. 


CHINA’S Museum of Western Ways 


Make Your Own 
Flannelgraph 

the annual gathering of the 
United Kingdom Band of 
Hope Union at the Friends’ 
House, Euston Road, London, on 
May "22, there is to be a demon¬ 
stration of a “Flannelgraph ’’. 
worked out by Mr Robert Tayler. 

A flannelgraph is an original 
way of illustrating a story and is 
much used today in the U S. To 
make one you need a flat piece ot 
board or cardboard—a blackboard 
will do'excellently: a quantity of 
lint; and a sheet of pictures. 

First'of all you cover the board 
with lint, leaving the fluffy si'de 
of the lint outwards. Next, you 
paste your sheet of pictures on 
to the smooth side of another 
piece of lint, and leave a heavy 
book on it. The pictures- them¬ 
selves should then be ciit out.’ If 
these cut-out pictures are then 
placed on the lint-covered board, 
.they will stay there until they 
are pulled off because the two 
fluffy lint surfaces are., together. 


Ews that British authorities 
are being evacuated from 
the northern areas 'of China 
owing to the Communist advance 
means that many British enter¬ 
prises are in danger. For 
instance, in the city-of Tsinan, 
capital of Shantung province, 
the Baptist mission staff has 
had to withdraw, leaving behind 
the famous "Whitewright Museum. 

J. S. 'Whitewright, who went 
out'to China as a missionary in 
1881, discovered in teaching his 
pupils that his charts, diagrams, 
and models which they could 
see were more Interesting than 
his lectures. Gradually there 
dawned on him the idea of 
building a permanent museum to 
which Chinese would come in 
large numbers, and as well as 
learning about Western v/ays 
might also hear about the 
Christian religion. 

In 1905 Whitewright built a 
fine range of buildings and began 
to fill it with the inventions of 
his genius for construction and 
modelling. Nothing quite like 
it had ever before been seen in 
that part of China, and for 
several years the registered 
attendances totalled half-a- 
million a year. 

Looking round the exhibition 
the visitor sees a photograph of 


the Tower Bi'idge in London, set 
against a flimsy Chinese wooden 
structure. A picture of the 
Houses of Parliament serves as 
a text for the’ description of 
democracy. The working modej 
of a railway and another of a. 
dredging machine attract as 
much attention and admiration 
from Chinese gentlemen as they 
do from British boys. An exact 
reproduction of a main street in 
Bristol,is a silent demonstration 
of town planning. Hundreds of 
small figures, precise to the 
tiniest detail in feature and 


Schoolboy Stars 

gcHOOLBOYS appear as the 
“ stars ” in a series of films 
to be shown in Glasgow schools. 

The films, made for the 
Glasgow Education Committee, 
are intended to teach good 
citizenship and will illustrate in 
the form of a story how the 
city is governed, besides featur¬ 
ing such civic enterprises as 
museums, parks, housing schemes, 
and transport.' The purpose, of 
course, is to foster pride of their 
city in the youth of Glasgow; to 
explain the working of local 
government: to reveal the bene¬ 
fits available to Glasgow’s 
citizens; and to emphasise the 
responsibilities of citizenship. 


dress, reveal to the Chinese the 
numbers and variety of the 
peoples of the world. 

Human life is cheap in China. 
The disregard of the laws of 
health is proverbial. So this 
museum has its health section. 
Here the battle against ^es and 
other carriers of infection has 
been waged. Models of street 
stalls, at which pedlars offer 
melons and other fruit for sale, 
are shown. Flies swarm over 
the fruit and pass to and from 
a heap of garbage in the cornef. 
Next to this is a model of a fly, 
magnified a hundred times, to 
draw attention to its dirt-carry-, 
ing feet. This exhibit has played 
its part in saving life, for its 
story is taken home by thousands 
of schoolchildren who have 
passed through the museum in 
school hours. 

In normal times the' museum 
has a staff of Chinese making ■ 
new models and exhibits, and it 
holds classes and lectures, and 
gives instruction in the Christian 
faith. Whitewright died in 1926, 
but the museum is still open, 
mainly in the care of the 
municipality of Tsinan; and the 
hope is that whoever is in control 
of that part of China will allow 
this museum to remain open and 
speak its message of good will. 


Picture Parable 

In this way Bible stories can be 
illustrated as you tell them. 

“ Here,” you say, “ is the Prodigal 
Son’s home, and here is his father 
sorrowfully watching him leave 
it.’’ Then you take away the 
house and the father and show 
the Prodigal Son surrounded by 
new companions. Next you take 
them away and show him among , 
the swine. After removing the 
swine you stick back the house 
and show the father welcoming , 
home his son. Dyes added to the 
lint on the board give realism to 
the panorama. 

A Book Fair is also to be held, 
and this will be opened at 11.30 
by Mr R. C. Sherriff. Several 
famous authors {)ave sent person¬ 
ally signed books for it. Mr 
Mackenzie King, Prime Minister 
,of Canada, has sent his book; 
Canada at Britain’s Side, and 
among other donors are: Enid 
Blyton, Uncle Mac of the BBC, 

A. E. W. Mason, James Laver, 
Lord Dunsany, and , Mabel Con- 
standuros. 

Coming to London for the 
occasion are Band of Hope 
Queens and Courts from Ireland, 
Wales, and the English counties; 
and a choir of 70 children from 
Cardiff. 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND—Picture Version of Lewis CarrolTs 



When Alice and the Gryphon arrived at the 
trial the .King and Queen of Hearts were on 
their thrones, surrounded by a crowd of little 
birds and beasts, and the whole pack of cards. 
The Knave was standing before them in chains. 
On a table was a large dish of tarts. The jury 
consisted of twelve little creatures all busily 
writing on slates. The White Rabbit, who was 
the Herald, cried, “ Silence in court I ” 



One of the jurors had a pencil that squeaked. 
This Alice could not stand. She went round 
the court and got behiqd him and took it away. 
She did it so quickly that the poor little juror 
(it was Bill the Lizard) could not make out what 
had become of it. After hunting all about 
for it, he was obliged to write for the rest 
of the day, with his finger, which was of little 
use as ft left no mark on the slate. 



“ Herald,, read the accusation I ” said the King. 
The White Rabbit read : “ The Queen of Hearts 
she made some tarts, All on a summer day; The 
Knave of Hearts, he stole those tarts. And took 
them quite away I " The first witness was the 
Hatter. He came in carrying a teacup and a 
piece of bread and butter. ‘.‘Take off your 
hat,” said the King. “ It isn‘t mine,” replied 
the Hatter. ’ 


Delightful Fantasy 



" Stolen I ” the King exclaimed. “ I keep them 
to sell,” explained the Hatter. “ Give your 
evidence,” said the King, “and don’t be ner¬ 
vous or I’ll have you executed.” This did not 
encourage the witness who, in his confusion, 
bit a large piece out of his teacup instead of 
his bread and butter. At last the miserable 
Hatter knelt down. “ I’m a poor man. Your 
Majesty,” he began in great agitation. 


What will happen to the Mad Hatter ? See next week*5 instalment of this entertaining story 
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Venus at Her 
Brightest 

By the CN Aetrcnomer 

[J^HE planet Venus is now a 
‘ splendid feature of the even¬ 
ing sky and will be at her 
brightest next Tuesday.. Venus 
is presenting her crescent phase, 
as in our first picture, and so 
appears similar to the Moon when 
between three and four days old. 

But Venus is by far the more 
brilliant. So small relatively does 
her crescent appear that about 
45 of them could find room, end 
to end, across the Moon’s face. 
It therefore requires very power¬ 
ful binoculars to glimpse this 
crescent, though a small tele¬ 
scope will reveal it readily. ^ 
Lightly smoked or tinted glass ' 
held at the eye-end of the 
binoculars or glasses will make it 
more easy to look at this 
dazzling crescent. Moreover, the 
conditions will improve during 
the next fortnight as Venus 
comes' nearer to us and the 
crescent becomes larger. 

This apparent smallness of 
Venus, as compared with the 
Moon is due to the planet’s much 
greater distance, for were Venus 
as near as the Moon, or only 
238,000 miles away, she would 
appear nearly four times wider 
than the Moon, the diameter of 
Venus being 7600 miles. 

Venus is at present 41 million 

miles away,. _ _ 

but by June 
24, when she 
will be at her 
nearest to us, 
she will be 
only 26,500,000 
miles distant, 
nearer, in 
fact,'t h an 
any planet 
ever comes. 

By then, however, Venus will not 
be visible to us; she will liave 
vanished from the evening sky 
and will be between us and the 
Sun. Actually, Venus appears to 
pass below the Sun soon after 
midday, and between 1 and 2 
. o’clock (Summer Time) on June 
24 she will be about five times 
the Sun’s apparent width bfelow 
him, travelling left to right. . 

Venus will.then be perceptible 
only through a powerful tele¬ 
scope, when she may be seen as 
an exceedingly thin crescent of 
light, as in the third picture. 
For only about another three 
weeks, therefore, shall we see 
Venus as the “evening star,” sink- 
.ing lower and lower down to the 
north-west horizon. - During this 
time her crescent will become 
more and more slender, though 
increasing in length, as shown in 
the second picture. 

■We shall then see no more, of 
Venus until the second week in 
July, when she will reappear in 
the early morning low in . the 
north-east sky. , 

While all' this is being pre¬ 
sented to us on Earth, the night 
sky of Venus is being adorned 
with our, brilliant world together 
with our Moon. For the Earth 
shines upon Venus with .a bril¬ 
liance lour to five times greater 
than that of Venus as she now 
appears to us. Furthermore, oUr 
Moon would appear to be trav»l- 
ling from one side to the other 
of the Earth with a radiance 
resembling that of Mars tw’O 
months ago. The farthest the 
Moon would appear to travel from 
the Earth, as seen from Venus, 
would be. about half a degree— 
about the width the Pull. Moon 
appears to us. , G. P. M. 


'MavJS-' • • ii/iurtc5‘ i. 


The three phases 
of Venus 


They Forged the Last 
Link With Their Lives 

It is exactly a century since two little ships, the Enterprise and 
^ the Investigator, left England for the Arctic, commanded 
respeetively by Sir James Clark Ross and Captain Bird. They 
were to seek Sir John Franklin and his 129..officers and men, 
who had sailed from the Thames in the Erebus and Terror 
three years earlier, in an attempt to discover the long-sought 
North-West Passage from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Nothing had been heard of further direct efforts in the 


Frankliifs expedition since July 
26, 1845, when, they had ex¬ 
changed greetings with a whaler 
near the entrance to Lancaster 
Sound; and the whole nation 
was now tense with anxiety and 
distressful excitement. AIT was 
mystery, and Ross’s expedition, 
which set out on May 11, 1848, 
was one of 35 ultimately 
despatched—some by the British 
Government, some by the 
Government of the United States, 
some by private enterprise, and 
the whole involving an outlay of 
over a million pounds. 

Far South to Far North 

Ross’s early participation was 
fitting; he had sailed the Erebus 
and Terror on a triumphant four- 
year Antarctic expedition, and 
following his return had been 
asked to sail northward in the 
same staunch ships. ' Famiiy 
reasons prevented him from 
accepting the invitation, with the 
result that- Sir John Franklin, 
of illustrious record, at 59 de¬ 
lightedly accepted the command, 
and sailed forth—to share the 
fate of all who accompanied 
him. 

Ross achieved nothing; all the 
ten expeditions of the first two 
years of searching were as un¬ 
successful, so the British Govern¬ 
ment offered £20,000 .for the 
re.s'cue of the lost crew, or £10,000 


m 

matter. Not so the heroic widow 
of the lost Franklin. She spent 
practically the whole of her 
private fortune in promoting 
further sailings, helped by 
friends and Government grants 
to extend her quest for years, 
and won World-Wide admiration 
for her unswerving devotion. 

Little by little, one vessel and 
crew after another would gather 
some fresh details of the melan¬ 
choly story until the whole was 
pierced together. It is thought 
that the majority of the deaths 
did not follow starvation, but 
strange disease; for in places 
much food was found, one tin 
of which, brought home and 
examined in 1926 was found to 
be still sound. Most of the men 
were still alive when Ross set 
.sail, but they could not be 
reached, nor did they gain access 
to food-deposits left for them by 
one of the relief ships. 

Astonishing Finds 

The finest sailors in the world 
joine'd in the long search, but all 
in vain. Much was gradually 
learned—of the logbooks of the 
wrecked ships forming play¬ 
things for Eskimo children till 
winds scattered the precious 
pages; and of astonishing things 
the crews hauled in their boats, 
things such as lightning-con¬ 
ductors, brass bed-curtain rods. 


for news of their fate. Attempts slippers, loose watches, silver 


were made from the east and 
from the west, and there was a 
great search afoot and by sledge, 
.The first gleanings breathed 
tragedy; three graves on Beechey 
Island in T850, and after that 
a dismal story, recounted by 
Eskimos to Dr Rae, of white 
men seen dragging boats on 
sledges overland and dropping 
dead as they strove. This grim 
news, with similar stories of 
tragedy extended over a wide 
area, brought Rae the £10,000, 
after which the Government felt- 
compelled to withdraw from 


plate, stacks of clothing, soap, 
and sponges. 

The Franklin expedition was 
the greatest Arctic disaster ever 
known. The sole consolation was 
that Franklin and his brave com¬ 
panions did discover the North- 
West Passage, whether they 
knew it or not.. . 

In the moving words on 
Sir John Franklin’s memorial in 
the church of his- native town, 
Spilsby in Lincolnshire; They 
forged the last link with their 
lives. 


Unrationed Coal Under London 


JjEPOSiTS of 2500 million tons of 
brown coal, otherwise known 
as lignite, at Altona, near 
Melbourne in Australia, are to 
be re-examined by the 'Victoria 
Government to see if economical 
production of town gas is possible 
there. 

Not many people are aware 
that there are extensive deposits 
‘of this curious coal in Britain. 
Ten thousand tons is being 
mined every month' at Bovey 
Tracey, Devon, where for more 
than thirty years the deposits 
had remained untouched until 
the acute coal shortage began a 
few years ago. In these deposits 
traces of 50 species. of plants 
have been found, including ferns,' 
eucalyptus, and palm—suggest¬ 
ing a sub-tropical climate. 

It is now planned to heat 
cinemas with brown coal. Already 
many laundries, breweries,. and . 
paper mills use it. In Germany 
before the-war, 40 per cent of 


the people’s electric current was 
generated Trom lignite, and from 
it German scientists also dis¬ 
covered a way of distilling oil. 

Few Londoners are aware that 
there is a layer of brown coal, 
about two feet thick, under much 
of the capital. Builders have 
often struck it during their 
operations. .They, say it is a 
brown, squashy substance wliich 
they have to penetrate before 
reaching the clay. 

From lignite comes montan 
wax, which today • fetches the 
high market price of £300 per 
ton. Telephone receivers are 
often made from this wax. 

Lignite is an immature variety 
of the more familiar black coal— 
something betv/een peat and true 
coal. Unfortunately, it burns 
with so much .smoke, yielding a 
large quantity of ash, that it is 
unlikely ever to become popular 
for regular use on household 
fires. 



The mighty efforts by everybody at Hercules today will 
•have their effect on your life in years to come. The pro¬ 
duction and export drive of the Cycle, Industry, in which 
Hercules plays the leading part, is helping Britain to regain 
her position. 

People in a hundred countries overseas want Hercules, but 
— because we have the world’s largest out- 
_ put — we are able to give your Dealer 

O rationed but regular supplies of the 

model you want — even COLOURED 
machines ! Please keep in touch with 
him. 

The Hercules Cycle & Motor Co. Ltd., Aston, Birmingham 



OREAT BRITAIN 

2^6 and a 5^-ar^a 10R¬ 

PINE USED STAMPS 

The THREE for 

★ 2^6 ★ 

POST FREE 

Monthly price list or noted approvals on 
request. 

E. M. KIRKNESS & CO. 

'Dept. C.N., 25-26 Weston Chambers, 
Weston Road. Southend-on-Sea, Essex 


•Holidays 




PLEASE HELP! 

300 Poor People 

to have 

ONE GOLDEN DAY BY THE SEA 


ONE WEEK IN THE COUNPTRY ^ 


OU People and Children whose lives 
are drab and lonely^ rely on your 
generosity. 


Do please help by sending! a gift to 
Rev. H. J. WHITE {Secretary) 


iFIELD LANE INSTITUTIONS 

‘ 16 Vine Hill, CLERKENWELL ROAD, s 


• E.C.l - 


trn !^,'i 


SBRTfB INJTHE SPRfb. 



the TORLD'S crF A^T^I^SHOP , 
BOcaSis 

HeH okcT secoiKtM»ft Bocks 




Eg rms 


iS.o: 


gheatsurpEuFN 

frMAmp* 

wmm 

Compact Binoculars. 7 oz. Absolute 
crystal-clear lenses. Ideal holidays, sporting 
events, 50$. Post, etc.. Is. W.D. model 
full-size Binoculars, in case and leather slings, 

£3 lOs. Post, etc., Is. Very special 6-Iens 
achromatic model, £5 19$. 6d., complete in 
case, etc. Post Is. Telescopes and prismatics 
also available. 

U.S.A. Waterproof Knee Boots, new, Rubber soles 2$.6cfi^, pest, etc., Is. New Water* 
... proof Gauntlets, 5 pairs, 2s. 5d., or 48s. gross, carr. free. 

HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES LTD. 

(Dept. CNE) 198-200 Coldharbour Lane, Loughiiorough June. Station^ London, S.E.5 


Sectional centre pole, Alt accessories. Re¬ 
conditioned. Circ. ■44 ft. Ht. 9.fc. 6 ins. 
£8 15s .complete, carriage paid. MARQUEES, 
30 ft. X 20 ft., £38 15s. complete. Larger 
sizes. All sorts camping equipment in 
stock. Send Id. for Bargain List. 

EX-RAILWAY AND SHIP TAR¬ 
PAULINS. Waterproof. Guaranteed 
Good Condition, 70 sq. ft., 20s., 140 sq. ft., 
£2 IDs. 280 sq. ft., £5. Approx. 360sq. ft., £6. 
Approx. 720 sq. ft., £12. All indude carriage. 
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The Bmn Tub 


WHAT’S IN A NAME? 

J)iNNER was served late and the 
mistress reproved the new 
maid. 

“If the food was ready in time 
why didn’t you ring the dinner . 
gong?” 

“But you said this morning it 
was a breakfast gong. Ma'am.” 

What Am I ? 

J[ BEAR an honoured, saintly 
.name; 

I am a piece of money,, too. 

I am a sign; and. in a' man, 

I mean distinction, high and true. 

I am a stroke—a line or curve, - 
And, in addition, I observe. 

Answer next week 

HANDICAPPED 

A BUMPTIOUS yoimg athlete 
^ named Street 
Said “ The hundred yards record 
I’ll beat.” 

He trained hard and fast. 

But came a bad last; ' . 

His head luas too big for his'feet. 

Wet or Fine? r 

■yyiHEN you put a lump'of sugar 
in your tea or coffee’in the 
morning you can tell if the day 
is likely to be -fine or not by 
watching the bubbles • as they 
come to the surface. 

If they keep in the centre of 
the cup and do not break.quickly 
away, rain is not . far off. The 
reason for theii behaviour is 
that the air is damp and atmo¬ 
spheric pressure is low and the 
bubbles last a comparatively long' 
time. If the bubbles disperse all 
over the surface of the liquid and 
reach the sides of the cup, where 
they soon burst, you may expect 
fine weather; In this case 
pressure is high and the air is 
dry so that the bubbles burst. 


Jacko Gets “Blacked Oiit 


>» 
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ENIGMA 

J SPARK, I stop. 

But, if you chop 
Off my poor head, 

I pull, instead. 

■When my whole’s reversed— 
From last to first— . 

In haste I swallow. 

I hope, you follow. Ausjcer nexf week 

Very Old 

J^iRST boy; How old is your 
grandfather? 

Second Boy; I don’t know, but 
we have had him a long time. 


Brother Adolphus considered him- But, as vie>«ed through the " finder,” 
self something of a cinematographer, the Moon’s face had a “ blank” look. 


-Bedtime Cqrner- 


Janet Perseveres 

Janet pushed the jigsaw 
puzzle away with a 
grimace. 

“That’s too hard for me,” 
she sighed. “It wouldn’t be so 
bad if I had a picture to work 
from, but it has been taken 
from this box.” 

“Is that the puzzle you ex¬ 
changed for another with 
Ann?” asked Mother. 

Janet nodded. “Ann says 
that the picture is of a little 
village—but I’m afraid I shall 
never complete, it.” 

“If at first' you don’t 
succeed ...” recited Mother 
with a smile. !‘Keep on trying 
and you’ll soon have it 
finished.” 

Janet laughed, and turned 
to her self-appointed task. 
The silence was broken 
occasionally by a hoot of 
delight when Janet got a 
piece to fit. 

At last she cried; “I’ve 
finished it, Mummie. And 
just look—it’s a picture of 
that little village where 'we 
spent our holidays last year' 

“So it is,” said. Mother, 
“and what a beautiful picture, 
it makes, too! ” - • 

“I know what I’ll do!” ex¬ 
claimed Janet, proud to have 
completed the puzzle, “I’ll 
paste it on a board and hang 
it in my bedroom, and when I 
go to bed it will remind' me of 
that lovely holiday.” 


FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

The Lightning Raider. Sud¬ 
denly a large bird skimmed the 
hedgerow. Don caught a glimpse 
of a slate-grey back and a reddish 
barred breast, as, like a typhoon, 
the marauder struck the flock of 
small birds, scattering them to 
left and to right. 

By the time Don reached the 
spot only a few feathers marked 
the tragedy. 

“ A Sparrow Hawk, undoubtedly, 
Don,” commented Parmer Gray 
when told of the event. “ Although 
resembling Kestrels in appear¬ 
ance, Sparrow Hawks are a little 
smaller arid their wings are 
shorter The sharpest contrast 
is in theii-iinethods of, hunting. 
Kestrels hover when seeking 
their, prey, but Sparrow Hawks 
make lightning, dashes, at their 
-quarry; in the manner which-you 
witnessed,” 

The Watch , 

J HEARD a watch. It didn’t tick. 
But sang—some perfect treble 
scales. 

It had no ha-nds that moved 
around— 

It was a watch of nightingales. 


THOUGHTS OF . 
MUMMIE 

^HEN Katie could' not 
sleep one night, 

She thought of many things, 
Of cows which Jumped across 
the Moon, 

And pigs which flew with 
wings. 

But when she thought what 
Mummie did „ 

All through the busy day. 

Of how she cooked and 
scrubbed and sewed 
And many meals did lay ; 

Of how she had to stand in 
queues. 

And’all at home to keep 
In food and clothing—cease¬ 
less cares— 

She closed her eyes in sleep. 

ONCE UPON A TIME... 




What Your Name Means 

Edna ., . '. .perfect happiness 

Eileen, Eleanor a torch 
Elizabeth, Elsie oath of God 

Emily.flattering 

Emma .. .. nurse 

Enid .. .. .. spotless purity 

Other ,'Worlds 

Jn the evening Mercury and 
Venus are in the west,, and 
Saturn and 
Mars are in the 
south-west. In 
the morning 
Jupiter is in the 
south-west. The 
picture shows 
the Moon at 
9.30 on Thursday evening. May 
13. 

THE LULLABY 

gouNDS could be heard coming 
from upstairs. 

“What ever is that noise? ” 
asked Uncle Gfeorge. 

“Oh,” replied Mother, “that’s 
Daddie trying to sing Baby to 
sleep.” 

“Well, if I were Baby I’d 
pretend to be asleep.” 

Wisdom of Shakespeare 

jTow far that little candle 
throws his beams! So 
shines a good deed in a naughty 
world. 

Children’s Hour 

BBC Programmei from Wednesday, 
May 12, to Tuesday, May IS 

WEDNESDAY, 5.0 Severn Silver 
—a story; Jan "Berenska and his 
Orchestra. N. Ireland, 5.0 The 
Mourne Grange School Dramatic 
Society; Friends’ School Choir. 
North, 5.0 From Chester Zoo. 
Welsh, 5.0 The Little Old Man and 
the Shoes; Sports Roundabout. 

THURSDAY, 5.0 Lear Cottage—a 
story; East Ham Grammar School 
Boys’ Choir. 5.40-A Jumbo Story 
9.30 Through the Looking Glass 
(3). Midland, 5.0 A story; Witney 
Grammar School Choir; Getting 
our Breath—a talk; Baritone. 
North, 5.0 Peril in the Pennlnes 
(Part 1). Welsh, 5.30 The' Adven¬ 
tures of Da'hd (2); Indian Schools. 

FRIDAY, 5.0 Biller (2); The 
Seven Sapphires (Part 1). Scot¬ 
tish, 5.0 A story; Girls' Guildry 
National Display; Captain Dun- 
roamin’ in Japan; A Competition. 

SATURDAY, 5.0 Music Talk; 
Puzzle Time. 

SUNDAY, 5.0 , The Strength of 
the Hills—verse; Loughton High 
School for Girls and Bancroft’s 
School Choir; Pentecost—a story. 

MONDAY, 5.0 Toad of Toad Hall 
(End). 5.35 The Statlonmaster of 
Dozey; Plano. North, 5.0 Wander¬ 
ing with Nomad; A Concert. 

TUESDAY, 5.0 Black Beauty (20). 
5.15 Vice-Versa—game. 5.40 The 
Falkland Islands—a talk. N. 
Ireland, 5.0 Miss Pennyfeather in 
the Springtime (3); Second Voyage 
(3); Songs.' North, 5.0 Nursery 
Sing-Song; A Talk; A Story. 


And so 'did Jarfeo when Adolphus 
found the reason for it. 

Tongue Twister 

TTleven illumined lanterns ele¬ 
vated aloft. 


LAST WEEK’S 
ANSWERS 
Enigma 
The word was 
Severn 
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I F you are always fit and 
vigorous it is so much 
easier to.be successful ia games 
and in your schoolwork. To 
ensure such health and vigour 
you will find ‘ Ovaltine ’ a 
great help. 

‘ Ovaltine ’ is a reallj’ delicious 
beverage, prepared from Nature’s 
best foods. It provides important 
nutritive elements which do so 
much to build up nerves and brain 
and to create reserves of strength 
and energy. 

Remind mother to put ‘ Ovaltine ’ 
on lieFshopping list and be sure you 
make it your regular daily beverage. 
Rpmember that ’ Ovaltine' also has 
the advantage of being naturally 
sweet so that there is no need to add 
sugar. 



Prices in Gt. Britain 
and N. Ireland 
z /4 and 4 /- 



It’s Brown & Poison Flavoured Cornflour for 

BLANCMANGE 

This is Brown & Poison’s world- 
famqys Cornflour with highest 
quality flavourings added. 

'I hat’s why the blancmanges 
and sweet sauces it makes are 
so good, so appetising and so 
deliciqus. Supplies are short, 
but you may be lucky if you 
keep on asking. 

BV APPOINTMENT CORNFLOUR 









































































